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ABSTRACT 

A Study was conducted of two Missouri communities to 
Investigate neighborhood change between 1956 and 1966 and social* 
cliques as possible emerging replacements for neighborhoodSi Ozark, 
in an economically disadvantaged southern part of the State ^ has 
experienced drastic farm changes, from general to dairy farming and 
later to enterprises more compatible with off-farm employment. The 
majority of the people have become disassociated from farming as an 
occupation and many others are marginally committed. In Prairie, most 
changes were Improvements in farming; the majority in the open 
country are engaged in farming full time. In interviews in 1956 and 
1966, farmers were asked questions eliciting the names of specific 
persons with whom each farmer said he associated most closely, those 
he regarded as best friends ^ and those from whom he obtained general 
information about farming and with whom he eKchanged work, changes 
were assessed by examining shifts in membership within social cliques 
and neighborhoods and from one to another and social association and 
friendship. The shift from neighborhood to clique association did not 
occur in Prairie^ but both social association and farming 
informational exchange became more diffuse. In Osark, a shift 
occurred at the expense of neighborhood membership, but the shift to 
affiliation with neither a neighborhood nor social clique was even 
greater. The changes support the view that social clique formation is 
the product of a differentiation of interest occurring within the 
society, (KM) 
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I. Issues and Rationale 



Neighborhoods, onGS a favorite subject of study of rural sociolo- 
gists became almost a dead issue by the mid-1950' whan an era of 
neighborhood studies came to an end. Most sociologists seemed quite 
willing to assume the eventual, if not current^ demise of neighborhoods 
as meaningful sgciologiQal units in rural society, Slocum and Case (1953) 
found that local people could delineate neighborhoods, but that the reei- 
dents inGludad did not regard themselves as members, Jehlik and Wakeley 
(1949) found neighborhoods in Hanilton Csunty, Iowa of daclining impor- 
tanca^ while Jahlik and Losey (1951) concluded from an Indiana study 
tiiat neighborhoods had been supplanted meaningful araaa of together^ 
ness. Except for Christiansen (1957), who was concerned with the be- 
havioral correlates of persons living in neighborhoods, these studies 
marked an end to rural neighborhood studies as such,^ At the game ttoe 
Loomia and Beagle (1950, 134-171) were extolling cliques as emerging 
informal social groups beyond the family in rural society as being of 
most importance, A Dyass County, Mississippi study wag cited as an 
eKample of the great influanee tuat cliguei have on the important daci- 
iione that people make. Miller and Baegla- (1947), despairing at the 
ability of even experts to find neighborhoods in Livingston County, 

^Paper prepared for the Rural Soaiologlcal Sociaty Meatinga at Baton 
Rouge/ Louisiana, August, 1&72, 'This paper is a eontribution from the 
MiiiQUri Agrioultural Experiment Station, Journal Series * 

^Departmint of Rural Sociology^ University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, 



Michigan concluded that "anyone can find friendship and mutual aid groups'' 
in all parts of the county, Loomis and Beegle further insisted that 
social cliqueg were the most important locality groups through which 
change agents should work/ in contrast to reeommendations a decade earlier 
that neighborhoods were the most appropriate units, (Musseri 1S47 and 
Rogers, 1960, 74 j 

Yet, throughout this entire period (roughly IJSI to date) , diffusion 
regearchera using neighborhoods as independent variables repeatadly found 
that they had a tendency to localize interpersonal conmiunication about 
farming (Lior^erger and Coughenour, 1957; Iruton, 1970) , Marsh and 
Cel^an (i9S4 and 1956) and Young (1959) emphasized the differential rate 
at which fameri living in different neighborhoods adopted new farm prac- 
tieea and the influence that neighborhood norma had on technological com- 
petence of farmers sought as sources of farm information. 

Our study marks a rpturn to neighberhoddB and neighborhood change 
as focal entities for considerations and social cliques as possible 
emerging replacements for neighborhoodi* We first ask ieveral questions 
about the eKistance of neighborhoodi and iocial cliques in the two Mis- 
iouri comminitiis at thi two points in time, 1956-1966 and the Ghanges 
that oaaurred in these infomal soaial groups over the ten-^year period. 
Answers to thsge questioni are followed by hypothesized eKplanations and 
empirlQal evidance bearing on why these changes may have oecurred, 

II, ^he Reiearch Base 
Two MissQuri Communitiea, one (Oiark) in an economically diaadvan-- 
tagid southern part of the state and another (Prairie) in northwest Miseou^ 
rl^ where eonditioni are favorable to farming r provided the data bass for the 



study. In Ozarki farmers had been forced to make a aeries of drastic 
farm enterprise changes ^ which included shifts from genera.l. to dairy 
farming and later to enterprisee like feeder pig and cattle production 
mo' a compatable wAth off-fatm employment. These gradually beaame an ac^ 
capted, rather than a reluctantly made adjustment to the adverse economid 
conditions in the community* No more than one-third of the open country 
residanti (leas in 1966 than 1956) were sufficiently connnitted to farm- 
ing to meet the very modest 11,000 gross off-farm sales required for 
irrclusign in the sample* Thus, the great majority of the people living 
in the open country had become eompletely disassociated from farming as 
an pccupatlon and many otheri were only marginally conmitted* The geo- 
graphic proximity of other local persons not included must be viewed and 
understood as a limitation of the analysis and conclusions which follow. 

This was all in great oontrast to Prairie, where the vast majority 
of people living in the open country were exeluaively engaged in farming 
as a fulltime occupation* Farm enterprises had remained very stable for 
several decades wltti corn, hogs, beef cattle and more recently soybeans 
as the chief farm commodities produced , Most ahanges the farmers had to 
make ware improvements in long-existing farm enterprises* True, the eco- 
nomid base of the community, as in Ozark, wai not iufflcient to accomd- 
date all of the eons and daughters of facers who preferred to remain on 
farms in the local community , 

The two trade area conmunitieg were operationally defined in the 
Galpin (1915) and Sandarson (1942/ 283-266) tradition by determining the 
trade aria to which each of the farmers at the periphery most frec^ently 
went for goodi and services that they needed* Habits of frequenting the 
community trade center over others were such that little difficulty was 
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encountered in determining who should be included and who should be e^- 
eluded from the farmer i interviewed* EKCept fo^ refusals of less than 5 
percent^ all ware interviewed, 238 and 227 in Ozark in 1956 and •66, re- 
gpectively, and 218 and 174 in Prairie in 1956 and *66, respectively. 
Questions which served as the soQiometric base for assessing the social 
gignificance of neigtoorhooda and social cliepaea ware those which elicited 
ttie names of specific persons with whom each farmer said he associated 
meet closely r those he regarded as best friends, and those from whom he 
obtained general infonaation about farming i and with whom he exchanged 
work* 

III, Sxpgctationa and Methgdi of toalysis 
Approaches to determining the " gea in neighborhood and qlique 
structure that had occurred started with the nutnber of neighborhoods 
that existed in the two Gommunities and the percent of Ifarm operators 
who were meii^eri of neigtoorhoods and climes at the two points in time. 
Shifts in membership within social cliques and neighborhoods as wall as 
from one to the other ware noted. The prime foGUa of attantien in as-- 
iessing change was also on iocial association and friendship relationships 
among the farmers interviewed, AGcordinfly^ the extent to which such 
mentions ©ither occurred and/or ware reciprocated within and acrosi secial 
allqua and naighborhoed lines was the predominant focus of attention, 
Acquliitiqn of farm information and work e^cchange was regarded essentially 
as indapendant variablei to explain neighborhood persistence. Since lo- 
cality alone has a restraining influtnca on iocial Interaction! areas Of 
comparative Bim (geographic and residential) and location with referance 
to the conmiunity center were delineated for comparative purpoies. Care 
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was taken to retain as much eontinuity in control areas front 1956 to 1966 
as posiible* This allowed direct compariion of niighborhood containment 
and/or choice reciprocation with the same in comparable control groupg. 

According to the contention of previous researchers that direct 
questioning for delin&dting social cliques would not suffice, we used 
social aasQciate and best friend mentions as the primary data base. Con- 
ceptually, cliques were regarded as aggregates of social asiociates who 
presumably regarded each other as social equals (Palrchild, 1957) and 
were held together by common feelingi of affinity which included kinship 
as one possibility, (^erationally , the delineation precedura started 
with a triad of closa associate and best friend choicei. Others were 
added as own choice and/or the statenient of otheri aboat who assoeiatad 
with whom warranted. Doubtful cases were included or excluded on the ba- 
sis df information iupplied by knowledgeable local residents* A muoh 
more detailed description of the delineation procedure is reported by 
Bruton (1970, 46-47) , 

An .implicit assumption in the delineation procedure was that if 
neighborhoods really exiited as distinguishable social entities, any 
knowledgeable person living in the neighborhood could specify the geo- 
graphic SKtent of their boundaries, and thus the persons who belonged 
and those v;ho did not* The procedure was to ask iQcally knowladgeable 
respondents to Indicate on a road map ihowing occuplad houses, the out- 
side extremities of the naighborhood. If two dnformants agreed on what 
farmers should be included and excluded, the delineation was asMp^t^d 
without further question. If tiiere ware discrepaneiei additional infor- 
mation was sought as to who belonged and who didn't. As a further' check 
of this simpli initial neigtoorhood delineation in 1966, eadh farmef 
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was asked to indicate to what neighbQrhood, if any^ he belonged. The 
net result was that no one was included in the original delineation by 
the use of local judges that did not also say that he was a menjDer of 
the naighborhood. On the other hand, there were a few additional per- 
sons who also said that they were mentoyrs. Softie lived inmiediately 
paripheral to the boundary delineated by local informants^ but ioma 
lived tan or more miles distant* Peripheral persons were added^ if by 
so doing, outsiders were not also included in the expanded boundaj.y and 
if they could be included without gross gerryinandering of the neighbor- 
hood boundary. Although direct verificatidn was not possible, the in- 
vestigators strongly suspected that distant affiliates were either per- 
sons who had formerly lived in the neighborhood and moved away, or who, 
as in one neighborhood, attended a church, which formed the chief inte- 
grating influence of the neighborhood. 

Finally, as an assessment of what changes were taking place, the 
authors devised and applied a cohesivenesi measure, which took into 
account (1) the extent to which total associate and friendship choices 
of the farmers interviewed were contained within own naighborhopd or 
control group, as opposed to outside own group ohoises, and (2) the de- 
gree to which reoiproGated ehdicea occurred (a) in situations where 
inside-group choices weia greater than thoae to the outside (cohesion) 
or (b) the reverse (rapulaion) , where feciprocation ii computed for out» 
group ehdices in situations where tihes© exceeded In-group ehpicas.^ 
This produced a Qohesiveness - repulsion measure which ranged from a 
plus 1 to minus 1. Zero. Gohesiveneas represented a situation where out- 
ward choice exactly e^aled in-froup choices or where no Ghoioes were 
reciprogatedi positive nuntoers, situations where choigeg of own group 
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mendsers as associates exceeded choices of outsiders and a negative num- 
ber j an inverse kind of cohesiveness^ that might be callad repulsion* 
In interpreting scores, it must be recognized that a zero or slightly 
minus figure could still be indicative of kind of withln-grQUp attrac- 
tion^ because the opportunity for out ghoica is aTways greater than for 
own-group choice. ThMB, any lowering of outward choice and reciproca- 
tion tendencies that occurred over that present in control groups of 
comparable size and location, is a kind of cQhesiveness that the instru= 
ment deviged would report not as positive, but as somewhat less negative^ 
(i,e*, less repulsive)* The coheslveness changes that occurred in the 
two communities over time was regarded as an additional measure in depth 
of the changes in sQcial association which ocdurred over the ten-^ear 
period* 

The aecond general series of questions was directed to why neigh- 
borhgods and cliques continued to eKist and/or change during the ten- 
year period. Two poisibilities were posed with reference to ntighbor- 
hoode, namely (1) that they ekisted ab a product of an assoclational 
baaa provided by formal group participation or (2) that they mainly 
exiited as instrumental mechanisms in support of the occupaticn of faifni* 
ing. Participation gdoreg were aisigned to fomi a modified Chapin 
(IS47) scale with one point for group mOTberahip, two for ©ecaslonal 
attendance at meetings , three for regular attendance, four for committee 
membership and five for being an officer. This provided a measure for 
aiseising the incidence of formal group participation within and outside 
social cliques and naighborhdodi and thui the potential integrating ef- 
fect that such participatioii had on neigtoor cliquei, 
Two Indioatori for testing the hypotheiiEed ''initrumental CQntribution 



to farming" explanation were provided by (1) who named whom as a SDurce 
ot farm inforination/ and (2) with whom^ if anybody^ each farmer eKehange 
work* 

Although the approach to changing informal group structures in the 
two cgranunities was essentially empirical ^ certain conditions in regard 
':o stability and change were expected i namely, 

1. Some decline in neighborhood membership and cohesion but with 
a persistence of some heighborhoods, perhaps even with growth 
in strength in some cases g 
2* More persigtence of interpersonal acquisition of farm informa-- 
tion and work exchange than social aisociation in neighborhoods 

3, An increase in cliche membership roughly in proportion to the 
decline in neighborhood mentoership. 

4, Changes in both neighborhood and clique affiliation to be great 
er in O^ark, in process of rapid transition to off^-farm employ- 
ment, than in Prairi© where agriculture continued to be the 
chief source of economiG support s _ 

IV, findings 

We start with a defence of the community concept as we have used 
it, which embodiei the ^ Idea of community as a fam service center with 
fameri living on isolated farmateads in the surrounding country in 
which distinctive kinds o£ social association and feelings of affinity 
are assumed to develop^ This idea ^ which surely must have been appro- 
priate in timss past, than nowp has been the subject of increaiing 
<pestion ai to its applicability to a conc.iticn where many of the peo* 
pie living in the ©pen country are no longer farmers, and who in turn 
have developed attaahments which take th*^m to a dlveriity of plicei for 
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a variety of reaeons, 

Y%tf as we have already noted, knowledgeable persons living at the 
periphery of a community, had little trouble designating who frequented 
the two comtnunity centers more for Bervicts and suppliea than other cen- 
ters. Also in support of a distinctiveness of the area delineated is 
the fact that the great majority (64*7 percent in Prairie and 92,4 per*- 
cent- in Ogark) of social association choices of perions living within 
one-fqurth mile of the boundary of the two conununities in 1366 turned 
inward instead of a majority outward that would be expected by probabili- 
ty alone. In Ozark and Prairie, as in many other Missouri communities, 
the high school district boundary elosely coincided with the coinmunity 
trade area. Formation of such community areai was facilitated by the way 
the 1531 School Law permitted, even encouraged, Qompetition for high school 
students in outlying areas and the way the 1948 School Law formalized 
attendance areas into legaliEed school districts, often town centered 
as in Osark and Prairie (Missouri Citizens Commission for the Study of 
Education, 1952) . Participation in attendant school activities provided 
one more element that gave meaning to the area known as community. 
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^Qut the Changing infQrmal SQcial Struatuyg 

Neighborhoods . One neighborhood (Angel Hollow) of five in 1956 
had disappgared in Prairie by 1966 and three out of an original eight 
(Simmons, Sargent, and Union) had disappeared in Ozark by 1966, Alghough 
one neighborhood in prairie grew in strength^ no new ones appeared in 
either cotranunity^S Angelas Hollow persietad up to 1956 mainly becauie 
of its isolated river bluff location. This isolation wag minimized in 
the following decade when an all-weather road was built through the area. 
In OEark, Bargeant and Union were weak in 1956 with little of any spe- 
cial nature to hold them togethejr. Thus their disappearance waa expected. 
Simmons I which reached its peak of development about forty years past, 
could have then qualified as a trade area community in the sense that we 
are using it here. At this time, it had a doctor's office, a telephone 
exchange, a bank^ three cafe's, a blackimith's shop, cattle barn, three 
grocery stores and a school. Even though the area had declined pre- 
Gipitiously to oblivion as= a neighborhood in 1966, it nevertheless ap- 

i 

peared to be a strong one in 1956, Although its peripheral lecation to 
two other strong service centers, both of which had economiQally aggres- 
sive town fathers^ surely operated to hasten its decline. Nothing niora 
ipecifiu about its demise as a neighborhood is available from thii study. 

Finally, inspection of the community — neighborhood maps for the 
two communities at the two points in time elearly reveals that the geo- 
graphic area covered by the specific remaining ones in Ozark deereaggd 
substantially (see figures 1-4) . On the other hand, ^here was little 
change in the geographic area covered by those in Prairie. 

The growth and decline of neighborhoods wai further pursued by not- 
ing ttie percent of farm operators who were affiliated with neighborhoodi 
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FIGURE 1 

; LOCATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS AND CONTROL 

I . ' AREAS, OZARK 1956 
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FIGURE 2 

LOCATION OF NSIGHBOWIOODS AND CONTROL 
AREAS, OZARK 196$ 
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in 1956 and in 1965 and the degree to which their close associational 
choices were confined to their own neighborhoods, compared to control 
groups of a camparable size and location. 

Firsts we note from Table 1 that the parcent of farniara (including 
those who were both neighborhood and clique members) living in neighbor^ 
hoods declinea in Ozark from 52,6 percent to 23,3 percent but remained 
assent ially constant in Prairie at 47 » 7 percent and 48*8 percent, re- 
spactively. In like manner in Prairie, the perGentage of farmers who 
were membera of both neighborhood and cliches and who were members of 
neither remained about the same over the ten-year period. In contraBt 
the percentage of famers who were members of neighborhoods only de-- 
clintd very sharply in Ozark while thoae who were members of neither 
ineraaied sharply* . ■ . 

Looking second at Table 4 we see that the containment of social 
associational relationships was much higher for neighborhood than foir 
control, groups in Ozark, and that some increaie in neighborhood 
contaimnent ocgurred over the ten-year period* At the Bsme time, this 
was accompanied by a decrease in the Qontainment in control greupSi 
which suggested a tightening of within neighborhood aeeociation, deipita 
a decline in the nuntoer ©£ neighborhoodi that occurred in the community. 

In Prairie, social aisoclatlonal choices became distinotly mora 
dlffuii in both neighborhood and control areas. But there still was a 
subitantially greater cQntainment within neighborhdodi than within com- 
sparable control gr©upi. This, again, showed that neighborhoods were char 
aatiristized by diitlnctive patterns of aiiociatlon* This same inclina*' 
tion to greater social aisociational Gontalnment in neighbQrhssd than 
control groupi also was manifeit in the all but four of the 21 speeifid 



TABLE 1 PERCENT OF FARM OPERATORS CLASSIFIED BY 
INFORMAL GROUP MEMBERSHIP IN OZARK AND PRAIRIE - 1956-1966. 
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TABLE 2 MEAN COHESIVSNESS SCORE OP NEIGHBORHOODS 
MD COTTROL GROUPS IN 02ARK AND PRAIRIe/ 1956-1966 



Conmiunity Coheslveness Score 

(mreas) 1956 1966 

Ozark 

Keighborhoods 0,22 0.17 

Control groups 0.01 -0.07 

Prairie 

Neighborhoods 0 , 24 0.02 

Control groups nP*02 -0*19 
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neighborhood control group comparisons for both coiMUnities 1956 
and 1966* Two of these exceptions occurred in Ozark neighborhoods in 
1956 that had disappeared in 1966. The other two occurred in 1966 in 
Prairie where by additienal more subjective criteria, the neighborhoods 
appeared to be in a state of impending demise^ if in fact they existed 
at the time of the 1966 study in other than name only, 

Cohesiveness of a neighborhood is still another matter * Neighbor- 
hoods may exert a containing and facilitating influence on social aiso^ 
^ oiation of their mentoeri, but still lack cohesiveness conceptually 
regarded as the extent to which fellow members are attracted to each 
other associationally . 

First in regard to the neighborhoods that persistedi Gohesivenesg 
decreased only slightly in Ozark (,22 to *17) but greatly in Prairie 
(,24 to ,02) * Even control groups in Ozark showed a borderline aohesive- 
nesa but much leas than for neighborhoods, 

The more diffuse associational situation in Prairie was further 
demonstrated by the sharp decline in neighborhood cohesivene^i and the 
almost repelling kind of soelal asiociational inclinationa off famers 
living in control groups in 1966; almost as if persons at some distance 
were more acceptable as social associates than those close at hand. 

But in Ozark ^ the nur&er of neighborhoods and percent of farmers 
who were neighborhood maraberi declined iubstantially, but their cohesiva-' 
nais showed only a modest decrease. 

Sopial Cliques ^ Referring again to Table 1, we observe that percent 
of farm operatprs who were clique meii^eri decreased slightly in.Ogark 
from 35.7 to 32,1 paroant (again with farmarg who were men^era of both 
neighborhoodi gombined), but remained essentially stable in Prairii^ with 
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48.6 and 47*0 percent^ respectively. As with the "neighbarhaods 
only" category^ in Prairie^ those who were meirisers of only social cliques 
rernained about conitant. This was also true of those who were members of 
both. 

On the other hand, in Ozark^ there was a distinct increase in the 
percentage of f amers who were members of cliques only and a sharp decline 
in the percent who were members of both. This suggested a tendency to 
increased differentiation in informal group aisociation. Also with more 
farmers affiliated with neither neighborhoods or social cliques in 1966 
than 1956, the possibility of a trend to greater social isolation was 
posed , This will be examined later. 
Heighborhood-Cllque ^ifiliation ^erlap 

The essence of iisues posed here is the nature of the relationship 
between neighborhoods and cliques. With cliques being ieleotive of per- 
sons on a spacial interest basis in an increasingly differentiated society, 
it has been sometimes held that they are supplanting neighborhoodB as in-* 
formal groups next in signifiGance beyond the fainily (Loomie and Baegle, 
1950^ 187-188) , Aeeerdingly, it might be eKpected that dispoasessed 
neighborhood mambars would become affiliated with social cliqueig Mso 
that where nelghborhoodi are declining beaause of increasing differentia- 
tion of interesti and spcial association of local residents in contrast 
to decline ai a result of local residents moving away, a social clictue 
residual may be eKpeetad to persist as part of what was once a neighbor^ 
hood, assumed to be aisoclatlonally inclusive of all people within its 
boundaries* 

In looking at what happened in the two cemmunitiis over the tan-year 
period^ wa are again reminded that stability of glique and neighborhood 
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attachments in Prairie was too high to inake any inferences about changes. 
But this situation was draatically different in rapidly changing Ogark. 
Here both nuittoer of neighborhoods and perGentage of farmers living in 
them dealined sharply as did the percent of fanners who were meniiers of 
both neighborhoods and social cliques. Conversely^ the percent of farm-- 
era who were meinbers of cligues only increased at almost an identical 
rate, Thus^ quite aside from the process by which these shifts occurred^ 
a distinct tendency to greater differentiation of informal social group 
association was clearly evident, i.e.? to either neighborhoods or cliques* 
Even though shifta to membership in cliques only was clearly evident, 
there were even greater shifts to disassociation from both* Thus we re-^ 
turn to the possibility of a tendency to social isolation even though 
lack of membership in either a neighborhood or social group could not be 
taken as primae facie evidence off such isolation* 

First, we might ask whether the dispossessed farmers were named as 
frequently as social associates as those who were members of aither a 
neighborhood or social clique and seeond, whether they in turn named 
as many other farmera as social assooiates as their naiglibQrhQQd and iocial 
clique affiliated counterparts. The answer was that the farmera who were 
members of neither were named far leas frequently than those who were af- 
filiated with either a neighborhood or social clique, niedian mentions be- 
ing lii74 and ,32, respeatlvaly* Thii tandenoy to isolation was further 
indidated by the fact that only 13,7 percent of the former, but, 39,2 
percent of the latter were mentioned by no one* For inclinationi to name 
others as close social-associates the same kind| but smaller, difference 
wag also present. 

A aaeond poisibility was that farmers who were not a meittoer of either 
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a neighborhood or social clique (both defined on the basis of association 
among farmers alone) had become increasingly affiliated with the non-farm 
residents in the community of whom there were many; perhaps two to each 
farmer. Since these non^farm residents were not interviewed^ no informa- 
tion on reciprocation of choices from them waa available. But, a look at 
whom these non=neighborhood or clique affiliated farmers named as associ- 
ates showed that thay were still very highly oriented to fellow farmera. 
Seventy-four percent named more farmers than non-farmera as close aocial 
aisociates. At the same txm, with less than five percent naming no one, 
few were completely isolated st>-ially, at least from their own point of 
view. Yet, in the final analysis, the weight of the evidence was in support 
of greater social dissassociation of farmers who were members of either a 
clique or neighborhood from their fellow farmers than the farmera who were 
affiliated with either one or the other or both* 
About the Quegtlon ofWhy 

Although there was a greater tendency for neighborhoods to persist 
in Prairie than^ in Ozark, there was a distinct deoline in their coheiive- 
nass and Gontainment of social association, in a senie, thii brings us 
back to conclusions of the students of rural life twenty years past that 
neighborhoods were on a decline^ and to those who appeared quite willing 
to diimiss them from further consideration. But a lingering peraiitenae 
alio iuggesti that there must be reasona why they have persisted , 

Indeed with the migration of ichools^ churches ^ blaeksmitii ihops, 
post offices, grocery stores and other services to town, all of whioh 
had served as an integrating base to neighborhood axistance, one could well 
wonder whether there was anything left that could provide a sufficient ^ 
Integrating base for their continued exigtance. Rural schools among the 
last to move: to town, in the two conumanitiis proceeded (^iok after 
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the passage of the 1948. Missouri School Law, which virtually required 
rapid school conSQli'dation. Also, nearly all open country churches, of 
which there were several in O^ark 1956 had either disbanded or inoved to 
town by 1966, This had already oGcurred in Prairie by the time of the 
first study, - 

what, ttien, could there be to prolong the life of neighborhoods and 
perhaps contribute to their CQntinued existence? We will examine two 
possibilities, (1) that informal social association that accompanies par- 
• ticipation in formally organized special interest groups might serve as a 
sufficient integrating base as at least one earlier student of rural 
life seemed to suggest (Kolb, 1959, 62), and (2) that they exist mostly as 
instrumental support mechanisms for farming as a way of life. If the 
first is the case, we would expect formal social participation in neigh- 
borhoods to be greater than in either cliques or among persons who were 
not members of neighborhoods! also that informal social association tra- 
ditionally associated with church-^life in rural society, would be more 
prevalent in neighborhoods than informal association associated with the 
essentially secular special Interest groups. For such a test formal so- 
cial participation scores were divided into sacred, which was almost ex^ 
clusively church, and secular which included a diversity of other special 
interest groups like participation in farm clubs, agricultural committees 
parent teachers" asspciationa and garden clubs. 

Possible Formal Group Support Base , Turning now to Table we 
can Qbserve a general tendency for increased formal social participation 
in both communities over the ten^year period- This increase was greater^ 
in Ozark, for both farmers living in neighborhoods and social cliques 
only, than among those who were affiliated with naither. For those 
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living in both# participation in formal social groups was highest of all 
in both years* But^ there was no evidance that participation level in 
formal social groups was any higher for neighborhood than for clique mem- 
bars^ In fact^ the balance seemed to .be slightly the reverse. One might 
then suspect by this aggregate type of analysis that participation in 
formally organised social groups served almost equally as integrating 
and/or facilitating mechanisms for neighborhoods and social cliques. 

But more definitive cues came from the way clique and neighborhood 
membership was associated with gacred and secular social participation. 
Aacordingly, from Table 3 we note that sacred social participation (almoit 
synonymous with churchy was about equally high for neighborhood mentoers 
only and members of both neighborhoods and cliques both in 1956 and 1966; 
also that the greatest increase occurred in the "neighborhood only" groups 
This is quite. strongly in support of a qontinuing church participation 
support base for neighborhQeds in OEarkp Although sacred soelal partici- 
patlon was distinctly higher for farmers^ who resided in neighborhoods 
only than in cliques only and in turn higher in the both. category than 
in the neither both 1956 and 1966, it was lowest of al.^ for "clique 
members only" in 1956, Thus, it would seem that the infomal activities 
associated with church life may indeed facilitate the existence and sus- 
tenance of neighborhoods mostly and perhaps social . cliques to a degree 
also depending on where the church is located, i.e., in the open country 
serving a very limited segment of the population^ or in town where it is 
more likely to draw people from a wide geographic area. 

On the other hand, secular social participation seemed to be more 
Clearly supportive of social cliques than neighborhoods, ThuSf in Oiarki 
secular social participation was distinctly higher for both the clique 
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only and the clique neighborhood meii^ership categorias than for th 
era who were mentiers of only neigliborhoods » Participation level in t 
clique only category was highest in both years and very distinctly so 
1966^ showing a tendency to greater secular formal group partioipatioi 
soQial cliques and thus perhaps also to fo™al group participation aa 
facilitator of clique formation and maintenance. 

In Prairie^ a slightly greater association of secular group part 
pation occurred with neighborhood than with clique memhership in 1956 
was very sharply and distinctly revarsed in 1966 with the highest inc: 
occurring for fariners who were members of social cliques only (6*00) s 
those who were members of both social cliques and neighborhoods (6,14: 
These in turn were much higher than the 4,44 for those who were membea 
of neither or neighborhoods only (4.20), Thus, also in Prairie seculi 
social participation was more associated with clique than nekghborhooc 
membership, again providing a potential maintenance and support base f 
social cliques. 

Possible Instrumental Farm Support Base p The second posed eKplan 
tion of the persistence of neighborhoods was that they eKisted as inst 
meeting needs of farmers not otherwise supplied, for example 
mutual aid and work exchange. Likewise^ farmers have continued to rel 
heavily on each other as sources of farm information* Probably again ^ 
meet informational needs, not otherwise supplied. This might well ±ne; 
application^ local adaptability and social consequence information. Si 
inf omation generally cannot be supplied by local resaarch agencies no 
matter, how well local adaptive testing ia do 

It can be further reaBoned that farm talk and wor^ eKchange would 
persist after local social association in a neighborhood ceasee to exli 



or to persist longer than distinctive social association* This would be 
in accord with diffusion research findings that neighborhoods continue to 
have a containing influence on interpersonal farm informational relation^ 
ships, at a time when neighbDrhoods as meaningful social associational 
■entities had been rejected by many students of rural life. 

A test of the instrumental "farm support" theory for the continued 
existence of neighborhoods would be whether in neighborhoods where social- 
associate cbntainment is declining, farm-talk relationships continue to 
persist, A second test would be persistence of work=exchange arrangements 
in neighborhoods to a greater degree than in matching control groups. 

First we turn to within neighborhood and control group containment 
o£ social association versus farin talk* Prom Table 4, we see that in 
OEark where neighborhood cohesiveness remained high/ 1956-1966 social as-- 
sociational containment was higher than for farm talk in 1965, even though 
in 1956 the reverse was true. But in Prairie, where neighborhoods were 
losing their cohesiveness, farm talk persisted a little more strongly than 
social assQciationi percentage containments were 65.4 and 52.1 percent^ 
respectively. 

Relative persistence of each in weak neighborhoods and those which 
disappeared over the ten-year period, provides an additional cue to soaial 
aseociation versus farm talk as a support base for neighborhoods* The 
one neighborhood with a sufficient nuntoer of interpersonal relationships 
reported to permit comparison in Ozark (Sinmons) , had a higher farm talk 
than social associational containment in 1956* It was one of the four 
neighborhoods that had disappeared by 1966. Two in Prairie in 1966 that 
had more across than within social associational relationships (Irish Grove 
and Rupes Grove) showed more containment for farm talk than social 
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association. The one distinct reversal was for Angel's Hollow in 1956^ 
where containment of social associational choices was much higher than 
for farm talk. However, Angel »s Hollow was distinctive in its relative 
isolation and its low number of "good farmers" available in the neighbor- 
hood for consultation in comparison to othar neighborhoods. Perhaps wher 
highly competent farmers are locally available, they are consulted, but 
where they are not, local residents are likely to go to outsiders for 
the information they need. This we are assuming, may well be more de- 
structive of neighborhood identity and interaction than outward social 
association. 

Work exchange information available only for 1966, showed that lo- 
cal containment was high in both communities ; a little higher than for 
social association. The difference was about 2 percent in Ozark^ and 9.7 
percent in Prairie. Also in Ozark,* neighborhood versus control group 
containment differences were much more for work exchange than for social 
association. These differenGes were 39,8 percent and 22,5 percent, respeo 
tively. The high neighborhood containment of work exchange in comparison 
to social association further supports the farm instrumental support base 
for neighborhood persistence. 

In prairie, work tKchange was highly localiged whether within own 
neighborhood or control group, A little over 52 percent of the social 
associate relationships in 1966 were confined to neighborhoods, compared 
to only 33*1 percent in control groups a difference of 19 percent. 
For work eKchange, neighborhood eonfinemant was 61,8 percent, but confine- 
ment for control groups was also at a high 51,8 percent. The difference 
of an even 10 percent was thus smaller than for social association. 
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Accordingly^ work exchange^ which was generally more localized in Prairie 
than social association or farm talk was even more localiEed in neighbor- 
hoods than in control groups. Tenuous as it is, evidence from work ex- 
change relationships was generally supportive of the eKiatence of neigh-- 
borhoods as facilitating mechanisms in meeting a continued work exchange 
need among farrners. 

V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Prairie lost one neighborhood out of six over the ten^year period^ 
but the percentage of farmers living in neighborhoods remained constant. 
However, cohesiveness declined and both social association and in£orma= 
tion exchange became mora diffuse* In neighborhood control areas , it 
wag almost as if people living at a distance were preferred to those 
living close at hand. 

Except for continued high CQhesiveness of social association of re^ 
maining neighborhoods in Ozark, neighborhood decline was evident whether 
by nunter continuing to exists percent of farmers contained therein or 
geographic size. Yet their continued social significance was indicated 
by (1) universal feelings of neighborhood identification of those in^ 
eluded by definition of neighborhood boundaries by local residents and 
(2) by a distinctly higher containment of both social associational and 
farm inforniational choices in neighborhoods generally than in comparable 
control groups. 

No conclusion of a generally predicted shift from neighborhood to 
clique aasoaiation^ wag present in Prairie, The proportion of farmers who 
were clique and neighborhood members was so stable that conclusions about 
ehanges of this nature was impoggible. However, botii social association and 
interpersonal acquieition of farm information became more area diffuse ororthe 
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ten-year period and remaining neighborhoods became less cohesive. But in 
OEark, the agriculturally unstable community, there was such a shift quite 
distinctly at the expense of neighborhocd meirfDership, but the shift to af- 
filiation with neither a neighborhood or social clique was even greater. 

This posed a question of whether this loss of informal group member- 
ship was indicative of a tendancy to social isolation, or whether these 
dispossessed persons were becoming socially aligned with the non-fartn 
families in the conmunity, of which there were many in Ozark. To the 
extent that inferences may be drawn from whom they themselves named as 
social associates, in 1966 we would have to conclude that their own pre- 
ference was distinctly to farmers rather than to the non-farm alement in 
the community. However, there were few who named no one as an associate. 

It appears that aetivities related to farming were more instrumental 
in maintaining neighborhoods than social association. Neighborhoods re« 
mained most stable with growth in at least one case where the strong 
agricultural support base persisted. Also, the containment of farm infor- 
mational relationships was higher than the social associational, again 
suggestive of the farm support baee* 

Participation in ehurch related formal social groups was generally 
more pravalent among neighborhood than clique members, while participation 
in secular social groups was more highly associated with and presumably 
supportive of social cliques. Thus, it would seem that traditional farm 
talk and information talk was more supportive of neighborhood than social 
cliques but instrmnental fo«nally organiEed activities^ 'mostly about mat- 
ters related to fariTiing — was most supportive of social cliques, 

; The changes that oceurrad in the two communities support the view 
that social clique fonnation is the product of a differentiation of 
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interest occurring within the society with partiGipation in secular social 
groups operating in conjunction with and perhaps supportive of their eKis- 
tanca. While there is some indication that social cliques may be replac- 
ing neighborhoods as the predominant context in which social association 
occurs they had not reached this status in either community. A tendency 
to greater social isolation as a product of the greater differentiation 
in social association cannot be ruled out. 



FOOTNOTES 



%or a suiranary of the early studies^ see Kolb, and desBrunner^ A Study of 
Rural Society , (1952, 159=180) or more recently a well doGumented treat- 
tnant by Slocum (1962, 370-391) or a general treatment by Smith and 2oph 
(1970, 243-251) , An independent and well doeumented sunmary of neighbor- 
hood and conttnunity studies with projected trends was prepared by Kolb 
(1959) , one of the pioneers of neighborhood studies* 

^This measure of Gohesivenesa-repulBion can be formulated as? 

^ , 2M Ca-Co 
Coh = — X — -- 
Ca Ca+CD 

Whereas Cai # of choices among members of the in-group 

Cos # of choiGes going out to members of the Qut-group 
M: # of reciprocated pairs 

In the case that Ca > Co, M Indicatei the amount of raciprocated 
pairs within own group. While, in the case that Ca < Co, M indicates the 
amount of reciprocated pairs with members of the out-group, It^ hence # 
is obvious that Coh measures the degree of cohesiveness in the situation 
that the tendency of in-group choicei is greater than that of out-grpup 
choices, (Ca ^ Co), while Coh measures the degree of repulsion in the re- 
verse situation (Ca<.Co). Coh is lero if either (1) there is no reci- 
procated pair (M -t 0) or (2) Ca =3 Co, 

Spive fartti operators in any delineated neighborhood area was taken as an 
arbitrary minimum for qualification as a neighborhood for analytical pur- 
poses in this study. 
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